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"Great  God  I  we  thank  thee  for  this  home- 
This  bounteous  bin h  land  of  the  free  ; 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come, 
And  breathe  the  air  of  Liberty ! — 
Still  may  her  flowers  unirampled  spring, 
Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise  ; 
And  yet,  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing 
Remain  Earth's  iovliest  Paradise." 
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PREFACE. 


A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  Anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton's Birth  Day,  of  1860,  an  association  of  young  ladies 
and  young  gentlemen  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  February,  in  a 
patriotic  manner.  Watertown  in  '75  was  written  for 
the  occasion,  in  four  acts  ;  the  third  act  of  this  publication 
has  been  interpolated,  since.  It  was  performed  in  costume, 
with  the  following  cast  of  characters : 


Farmer  Stone  Mr.  De  Forest  Safford. 

Walter  Stone  Mr.  Leonard  Foss. 

Caesar  Mr.  James  E.  Sharp. 

Horace  Mr.  Edward  D.  SalFord. 

Squire  Thornton  Mr.  George  W.  Davenport. 

1st  Provincial  Soldier  Mr.  George  E.  Priest. 

2nd  Provincial  Soldier  Mr.  Alfred  Tainter. 

3d  Provincial  Soldier  Mr.  Kobert  B.  Safford. 

4th  Provincial  Soldier  Mr.  Charles  Gregg. 

1st  British  Soldier  Mr.  Alfred  Tainter. 

2nd  British  Soldier  Mr.  George  E.  Priest. 

3d  British  Soldier  Mr.  Edward  D.  Safford. 

Mary,  Wife  of  Farmer  Stone  Miss  Ada  Dennett. 

Eliza,  Wife  of  Walter  Stone  Miss  Mary  E.  Sharp. 

Child  Master  Francis  Safford. 


4  PREEACE. 

This  piece,  with  the  aid  of  scenery  by  Mr.  Jesse  Fewkes, 
of  Newton  Corner,  and  ingenious  trap  arrangements,  by  Mr. 
Albert  M.  Davenport,  of  Watertown,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  first  named  gentleman,  passed  off  very  successfully. 
The  shorter  piece  "  The  Reverse,"  possessed  a  ridiculous 
plot  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  mirth  in  any  audience. 
This  was  performed  by  Mr.  De  F.  SafFord  as  Mr.  Smith, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Sharp  as  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Masters  Robert, 
Frederic,  and  Francis  SafFord,  as  children,  while  Miss 
Emma  J.  Coolidge  presented  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Bridget.  The  following  tableaux  were  finely 
performed : 

"  Army  and  Navy,"  in  which  Miss  Harriet  Haynes  per- 
sonated the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Fuller,  the 
Soldier,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Clark,  the  Sailor.  "  Ethan 
Allen  taking  Fort  Ticonderoga,"  in  which  Mr.  Isaac  Hol- 
man  represented  Ethan  Allen,  Mr.  De  F.  SafFord,  Com- 
mander of  the  Fort,  Miss  Harriet  Haynes,  Wife  of  Com- 
mander, and  Messrs.  A.  Tainter,  C,  Gregg  and  E.  SafFord, 
Soldiers.  "  Music  Lesson,"  a  humorous  picture,  in  two 
parts,  was  prettily  rendered  by  Messrs.  Supply  T.  Sharp 
and  George^E.  Priest,  and  Misses  Harriet  Haynes,  Ada  Den- 
nett and  Josephine  Higgins.  "  Pocahontas  saving  the  life 
of  Captain  Smith,"  was  beautifully  represented  by  Miss 
Frances  Russell  as  Pocahontas,  and  Messrs.  S.  T.  Sharp, 
W.  H.  Clark,  J.  E.  Sharp,  G.  W.  Davenport,  and  C. 
Gregg  as  Smith,  Powhattan  and  Indians,  respectively. 

"  Fashion  as  it  was.  Fashion  as  it  is,"  first  rendered  sin- 
gly, and  then  compared  together,  was  cleverly  personated  by 
Misses  A.  Lathrop  and  Josephine  Higgins,  and  Messrs.  S. 
T.  Sharp  and  W.  H.  Clark.    The  performance  was  con- 
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eluded  by  the  representation  of  an  Original,  Allegorical, 
Grand  Tableau,  designed  by  Mr.  James  Sharp  of  Water- 
town,  and  reflecting  great  credit  on  its  originator  as  a  beau- 
tiful picture.  In  this.  Miss  Josephine  Higgins  represented 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  Mr.  Isaac  Holman,  Washington, 
and  Misses  S.  Maria  Thompson,  Harriet  Hussell,  Lydia 
Sherwin,  Catharine  Lathrop  and  Ellen  M.  Bradlee,  Attend- 
ant Nymphs. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  the  ex- 
hibition was  repeated,  with  a  change  in  the  order  of  pro- 
gramme, and  the  addition  of  the  "  Chinese  Dwarf,"  repre- 
sented to  the  life,  by  Mr.  James  E.  Sharp.  Signor  Eeder- 
ico  Gennari  presided  at  the  piano  on  both  occasions,  Mrs. 
Drew,  of  Charlestown,  during  the  first  evening,  enlivened 
the  audience  by  her  singing  and  was  followed  by  a  quartette 
club  of  young  men  from  Boston.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  performance,  music  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Firemen  Quartette  Club,  Messrs. 
John  Mansir,  John  Moriarty,  Philip  Welsh  and  George 
Welsh. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  that  which  proved  the 
source  of  so  much  social  enjoyment,  certainly  to  him,  and, 
he  trusts,  to  all  concerned,  the  author  of  Watertown  in 
'75,  with  the  most  cordial  feelings  toward  the  members  of 
the  society,  in  view  of  the  pleasant  relations  he  sustained 
with  all,  begs  leave  to  dedicate  his  first  work  to  that  Asso- 
ciation, under  whose  pleasant  auspices  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  public. 

De  F.  S. 


WATERTOWN  IN  '75. 


PART  I. 

[An  old  fashioned  kitchen  containing  a  fire-place 
with  andirons,  spinning-wheel,  dresser,  and  cradle; 
diamond-paned  window  in  rear  of  room  and  opposite 
middle  of  stage ;  muskets  in  corner.  The  family,  con- 
sisting of  Farmer  Stone  and  Wife,  Mary,  Walter  Stone 
and  Wife,  Eliza,  are  seated  at  Supper-table.] 

Far.  S.  Well,  Molly,  the  crisis  will  come  very  soon, 
the  sooner  the  better,  say  I.  If  we  have  got  to  fight 
forour  just  liberty,  we  might  as  well  commence  now  as 
ever.  Those  rascally  British  are  becoming  more  and 
more  insulting  every  day,  swarming  about  as  if  the 
country  really  belonged  to  them.  If  we  can  strike  a 
decisive  blow  and  get  rid  of  this  oppressive  yoke,  we 
must  do  it  by  all  means.  There 's  no  telling  how  soon 
all  able-bodied  men  may  be  called  into  action.  What 
say  you  to  that.  Wife  ? 

Mary.  Let  it  come,  then,  if  it  must.  War  is  a  dread- 
ful thing,  but  when  oppression  has  got  to  be  worse  than 
death,  we  must  fight  and  get  rid  of  such  a  wicked  power, 
if  possible.  We  Americans  will  succeed,  for  we  have 
right  and  justice  on  our  side,  and  you  '11  find,  too,  that 
the  women,  weak  and  cowardly  as  they  are  generally 
considered,  can  run  a  few  bullets  if  nothing  more. 
I  Ve  got  a  bullet  mould  and  shall  use  it,  too,  if  I  am 
obliged  to  cast  up  my  pewter  ware,  in  case  other  mate- 
rial gives  out ! 
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Far.  S.  Well  done,  Molly !  That's  just  as  you  were 
when  I  first  knew  you  — without  a  bit  of  fear,  and  just 
as  independent  as  possible. 

Eliza.  Yes,  and  I  think  you  '11  find  another  of  our 
sex  ready  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her  independent 
mother-in-law.  I  fear  for  (glancing  at  the  cradle)  little 
Edwin  only,  and  for  

Walter.  And  for  Walter,  of  course.  Well,  father,  I 
don't  think  that  you  can  find  a  bolder  pair  of  female 
rebels  in  the  country  ! 

Mary.  If  I 've  got  a  bit  of  my  mother's  spirit  in  me, 
I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  courage.  I've  often  heard 
her  tell  of  the  Massacre  at  Deerfield.  She  was  a  girl 
of  fifteen,  residing  there  at  the  time.  The  Indians  sur- 
rounded the  house,  and  attempted  to  kill  them  all. 
Grandmother  loaded,  and  Grandfather  fired.  Mother, 
she  stood  by  the  side  of  the  door  with  a  great  broad-axe 
in  her  hand.  She  has  frequently  told  me  how  savage 
she  felt. 

Eliza.  Why,  Grandmother  Ellis  always  seemed,  to 
me,  to  be  the  gentlest  creature  living.  I  can't  believe 
that  she  ever  felt  savage. 

Far.  S.  I  don't  know.  I  have  seen  her  under  trying 
circumstances,  when  she  seemed  more  collected  than 
some  men. 

Mary.  1  don't  think  such  a  disposition  was  natural 
to  her,  but  she  probably  felt  that  she  had  merciless  ene- 
mies to  deal  with.  Well,  they  battered  the  door  down 
and  made  a  rush  for  the  entrance.  Grandmother 
Warren  shot  one,  and  grandfather  shot  a  second,  and 
knocked  down  a  third.  Little  Oscar,  your  great-uncle, 
of  course,  Walter,  was  lying  in  his  cradle,  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  A  fourth  Indian  ran  to  the  cradle  and 
was  just  going  to  tomahawk  the  little  fellow,  when 
mother  stepped  up  behind  him  and  struck  him  a  terrible 
blow  in  the  head  that  knocked  liim  down.  By  that  time 
the  rest  of  the  band  had  got  in.  Mother  said  she  ex- 
pected the  hatchet,  every  moment. 

Walter.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  her,  just  then. 
She  must  have  looked  spirited. 
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Mary.  And  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  her  tell  it.  How 
her  eyes  would  sparkle !  She  seemed  always,  when 
telling  it,  to  live  the  scene  over  again.  And  then  to 
hear  her  relate  how  dreadful  the  death  of  grandfather 
and  grandmother  was  1  It  always  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes.  You  know  they  were  all  taken  captives  and  car- 
ried to  Canada,  that  is,  those  that  survived  the  long 
journey,  treated  as  cruelly  as  they  were.  Poor  grand- 
mother was  so  tired  on  the  third  day,  that  she  sunk 
down  on^  the  ground  utterly  exhausted.  The  Indian 
nearest  her  struck  her  with  his  tomahawk  and  killed 
her  instantly.  Grandfather,  poor  old  man,  was  just  be- 
hind, and  when  he  saw  that  grandmother  was  killed,  he 
did  n't  try  to  keep  up  any  longer,  and  was  himself  toma- 
hawked within  a  short  distance  of  her. 

Eliza.  I  should  think  it  would  have  killed  grand- 
mother Ellis, — such  a  dreadful  thing  ! 

Mary.  She's  often  told  me  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
having  little  Oscar  in  her  arms,  she  would  have  sought 
the  same  fate,  by  provoking  them  in  some  way  ;  but  she 
said  she  felt  that,  as  she  was  the  only  one  left,  it  was  her 
duty  to  struggle  along,  and  save  his  life,  if  possible. 

Eliza.    How  long  were  the  survivors  kept  as  captives  ? 

Mary.  About  two  years,  I  think.  They  were  ran- 
somed in  1706.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Williams,  whose 
wife  was  killed  on  the  third  day  of  the  journey.  One 
of  his  daughters,  Eunice  Williams,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  return.  She  was  determined  to  live  among 
the  Indians  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  did  stay,  and  was 
afterwards  married  to  one  of  them.  She's  been  back  to 
Deerfield  a  great  many  times  to  visit  her  relatives,  but 
has  always  refused  to  stay.    She  is  dead  now,  I  believe. 

Eliza.    What  a  strange  fancy  !    I  should  think  with 

her  experience  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Indians  but 

then  I  suppose  she  wasn't  old  enough  to  comprehend 
much  about  it.    How  old  was  she  ? 

Mary.  About  eight  years,  when  she  was  first  taken. 
She  was — (stumble  and  fall  outside) — why,  what's  that  ? 

(Enter  Cagsar  panting  and  looking  frightened,  stam- 
mers when  he  speaks.) 
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Ccesar.  Oh  golly,  Massa !  did  ye  hear  the  noos  ? 
Dis  nigger  will  bust ! — Oh  Massa  !  Massa  ! 

Far.  S.  (Catching  up  a  pail  of  water.)  Speak  out, 
or  I'll  cool  you  off  suddenly.    What's  the  matter  ? 

Ccesar.  Don't  frow  dat  over  me  !  It's  cumin' — it's 
cumin — I's  got  um — Lexicum — Lexicum — dem  Brich- 
esers  

All.    (Springing  to  their  feet.)    What ! 

(Enter  Squire  Thornton  equipped  for  action.) 

Squire  Thornton.  Hurry,  for  Heaven's  sak^,  neigh- 
bors !  Paul  Revere  has  escaped  the  guard,  and  brings 
the  news  that  the  Eegulaks  are  on  the  march  to 
Concord.'  Mischief 's  at  hand !  (Far.  Stone  and 
Walter  seize  their  muskets,  and  prepare  to  start.  Cae- 
sar snatches  up  another,  and  marches  round  the  stage  in 
great  excitement.)  Mark  my  word  for't  there'll  be 
bloody  work.  The  whole  country  is  alarmed.  The 
Watertown  company  is  just  starting.  (Roll  of  drum 
outside.)    Here  they  come  ;  don't  delay  ! 

Far.  S.  (Hurriedly  to  Caesar.)  No,  no,  Caesar ; 
You  stay  with  the  women  folks,  and  shoot  down  the  first 
British  soldier  that  comes  into  the  house.  God  only 
knows  what  may  happen ;  I  must  say  good-bye  quick ; — 
If  I  fall,  Mary  

Squire  TJiornton.    Don't  delay  ! 

[Far.  S.  stands  bidding  adieu  to  his  wife.  Walter 
and  Eliza  kneel  by  the  side  of  the  cradle.  Caesar  mops 
his  face  with  a  huge  yellow  handkerchief   Curtain  falls.] 


PART  II. 

[Curtain  rising,  discovers  a  portion  of  the  Old  Wat- 
ertown Burying  Ground.  A  fresh  grave  is  seen  among 
the  tombstones.  A  lad  of  eighteen  stands  beside  the 
g]*ave  leaning  on  a  spade.  A  musket  leans  against  one 
tombstone.] 
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Horace.  (Sol.)  How  can  I  realize  that  Tve  just 
buried  my  father ;  to  think  that  he  was  shot  down  by 
those  murderous  soldiers  !  Only  day  before  yesterday, 
he  started  away,  looking  as.  brisk  and  smart  as  ever. 
Ah,  it's  one  slight  comfort  that  he  died  in  his  country's 
service.  Many  a  redcoat  '11  take  a  bitter  pill  from  my 
old  musket,  here,  (takes  up  musket,)  for  that !  I  shall 
never  take  it  up  without  thinking  of  father,  for 't  was  a 
present  from  him,  on  my  eighteenth  birthday.  I  shall 
remember  just  what  he  said,  and  how  he  looked.  "  Here 
Horace,"  said  father,  "you  may  need  this  soon,  but.  nev- 
er use  it  except  in  defence  of  Liberty."  (Looking  at 
grave.)  Yes,  father,  I'll  do  your  bidding.  Such  bloody 
work  as  this,  nerves  me  up  to  any  thing,  yes,  any  thing  ! 
The  British  are  mistaken  if  they  think  to  frighten  us, 
by  shooting  our  friends.  No !  I'll  join  the  army  direct- 
ly, and  we'll  see  

(Enter  Walter  at  the  head  of  Watertown  Company.) 

Walter.  Well  said,  my  boy !  We  want  all  we  can 
get  of  such  fine  fellows  as  you  for  the  next  action,  which 
won't  be  long  coming,  and  I  hope  to  hear  that  trusty 
musket  of  yours  belch  out  a  good  many  times,  having 
your  steady  hand  at  the  trigger.  The  British  '11  bring 
on  cannon  and  bomb-shells  to  terrify  us,  but  who  cares 
for  that,  so  long  as  he's  fighting  for  freedom  ?  Neigh- 
bors and  Friends,  Fellow-men  and  Comrades,  there — 
(pointing  at  grave) — lies  one  of  our  best  and  kindest 
countrymen,  who,  I  heard  half-an-hour  ago,  was  shot 
like  a  dog,  yes,  fairly  butchered,  on  the  day  of  that 
Lexington  skirmish.  We've  lost  one  among  us.  No 
one  knows  how  soon  many  more  must  fall,  but,  say  I, 
better  feel  while  we  do  live,  that  we're  unshackled  by 
foreign  tyrants,  that  we're  breathing  God's  pure  air,  free 
from  taxation. 

Squire  Thornton ,  Aye,  aye !  Freedom  or  Death ! 
What  if  we  are  to  die  in  the  cause,  ought  it  not  to  ex- 
cite us  to  selling  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible  ? 

All.    Aye,  aye ! 

1st  of  Band. "  Those  are  the  sentiments  of  all.  What 
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would  be  the  use  of  hanging  back,  when  our  wives  and 
children  look  to  us  as  their  defenders  ?  Why,  last  week, 
when  talking  of  it  at  home,  I  found  that  my  wife  was 
almost  as  fierce  to  fight  the  British,  as  I  myself ! 

Waller.  Among  all  classes  of  those  who  have  the 
least  regard  for  their  own  welfare,  now,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, it's  the  universal  opinion  that  it's  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  do  his  utmost  in  the  coming  conflict.  I  saw  that 
noble  revolutionist,  Dr.  Warren,  here  in  Watertown 
to-day.  When  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak,  I 
thought  to  myself  that  it  would  take  but  few  such  lead- 
ers as  he'd  maike,  to  win  the  day.  Such  a  thing  as  fear 
he  was  never  known  to  exhibit,  and  I'm  satisfied  his 
motto  is,  "  Conquer  or  Die,"  or  both  if  necessary. 

Farmer  Stone.  My  friends,  we  need  no  recapitulation 
of  the  bloody  doings  at  Lexington,  the  other  day,  to 
arm  us  in  the  cause,  and  send  us  to  battle  for  our  liber- 
ty. Oh !  it  does  me  good  to  see  the  determination  of 
every  true-hearted  man  among  us.  "  WTiere  there's 
a  will,  there's  a  way,"  and  though  we  may  all  perish  in 
the  strife,  let  us  feel  bound  to  oppose  the  British,  might 
and  main,  unfalteringly  to  the  last.  We  have  no  time 
to  spare,  but  just  listen  to  the  stirring  Hues  that  were 
written  on  the  eighteenth,  and  published  in  the  New 
England  Chronicle,  here  in  Cambridge.    It  is  headed 

TO  THE  AMERICANS. 

"  Ye  heirs  of  Freedom,  glorious  is  your  cause ! 
Your  All,  your  chartered  Liberty  and  Laws 
Are  now  at  stake  !    Then  let  the  noble  fires, 
Which  warmed  the  bosoms  of  your  godlike  Sires, 
Now  fill  your  souls  with  heroic  flame 
To  shield  your  rights,  and  gain  immortal  fame  ! 
Great  Liberty  !  inspire  each  free-born  mind 
With  Ardor  in  the  Cause  of  human  kind — 
The  Cause  of  Heaven — the  great  concern  of  Earth — 
The  Cause  of  all  who  ever  sliall  have  birth  ! 
From  this  bright  Hour  through  Ages  as  they  roll, 
Who  live  from  the  World's  centre  to  the  Pole, 
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Americans  !  let  man  to  man  be  joined 

In  Freedom^s  Cause,  and  Courage  steel  each  mind 

To  meet  the  Tyrants  and  their  hostile  band  ; 

Drive  from  the  crimsoned  field— and  sweep  the  Land 

Of  every  wretch  who  hath  his  country  sold 

For  empty  Honor,  or  for  sordid  gold ! 

Who  would  destroy  the  Freedom  of  the  brave, 

That  His  Mean  Self  might  live  a  pensioned  slave ! 

Death,  drest  in  Horror,  meets  the  guilty  Great, 

And  makes  them  tremble  on  the  Throne  of  State  ; — 

Not  so  the  brave,  the  just,  the  good  and  wise — 

Death  is  their  passport  to  the  blissful  skies  !  " 

Walter.    Good !    There's  a  true  patriot ! 

Far.  S.  Yes.  The  hand  that  wrote  that  has  done 
us  good  service. 

2nd  of  Band.  What  think  you,  Captain,  will  there 
be  a  regular  engagement  soon  ? 

Walter.  Undoubtedly.  Just  look  at  the  movements 
of  the  Bridsh  and  judge  for  yourself. 

3r(i  of  Band.  (To  Horace.)  Your  father  did'nt  get 
as  far  as  Lexington,  did  he  ?    Where  was  he  shot  ? 

Horace.  On  the  road  to  Lexington,  Sir.  The  troops 
were  coming  back  and  met  the  party  with  whom  he 
started — you  know  he  didn't  go  with  the  rest  of  the 
Watertown  folks.  None  of  those  he  went  with  knew 
him,  and  'twas  only  by  a  chance  messenger  we  heard 
that  some  one  from  our  part  had  been  killed,  and  know- 
ing that  he  started  a  little  behind  the  others  from  here,  I 
feared  it  might  be  father,  harnessed  my  horse  and  drove 
up.  I  found  his  body  in  a  hollow,  in  Menotomy.  I 
counted  five  bullet-holes  in  his  coat.  Oh  my  poor  fath- 
er. (Weeps.) 

Walter.  Sad  enough !  But  cheer  up,  my  boy.  Re- 
member, Horace,  this  world  is'nt  all.  He  went  hence, 
when  struggling  in  a  noble  cause.  But  who  helped  you 
bury  him  ? 

Horace.  No  one,  Sir.  I  was  obliged  to  dig  the  grave 
and  bury  him,  myself.  I'd  just  finished  when  you  came. 
I  could  bear  this  better,  Sir,  if 't  were  not  for  my  moth- 
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er,  and  brothers,  and  sisters.  They  grieve  so  I  can't 
bear  to  see  any  of  them.  I've  told  my  mother  of  my 
determination  to  join  the  army,  and  she  tells  me  to  go 
and  do  my  best,  and  I  sliall^  Sir,  and  attempt  to  avenge 
his  death.  (Advancing  to  head  of  grave.)  I  never  can 
forget  the  last  forty-eight  hours ;  I 've  been  so  stupified 
that  I 've  ;  j^rcely  begun  to  realize  my  loss ;  I  am  going 
prepared  to  die  as  he  did,  if  necessary ;  if  I  live,  may 
I  be  as  kind  and  gentle  a  father  as  he.  (To  Walter.) 
I  go  when  you  start,  and  that  I  suppose  must  be — 

Walter,  Directly.  We've  snatched  only  a  few  hours 
from  duty  to  visit  our  families  and  part  with  them, — per- 
haps forever  !  This  is  the  hardest  part  of  war,  the  sep- 
aration from  wives  and  children.  But  then  we  must 
forget  we're  men  of  feeling,  and  act  only  as  soldiers. 

Horace,  I  must  bid  farewell,  too,  and  it's  very  hard 
under  the  circumstances.  But  don't  let  me  make  you 
sad  with  my  sorrow.  (Holding  up  musket.)  Here's 
my  musket,  and  a  good  one  too.    I'll  join  your  ranks. 

(Murmurs  of  "fine  fellow,"  "good  spirit,"  "that's 
right,"  etc.,  from  company.) 

Walter.  Yes,  friends.  We  can  consider  him  a  valua- 
ble addition,  indeed,  to  our  company,  for  a  keener  eye, 
and  quicker  hand,  none  of  us  possess,  although  he's  not 
nineteen  yet — am  I  not  right,  Horace  ? 

Horace.    (Modestly.)    Yes,  Sir. 

Walter.  The  British  m^  well  call  us  dastardly  reb- 
els with  such  (pointing  to  /Pl'^fkf)  an  example  before 
their  eyes.  Down  with  the  English !  Freedom  or 
Death ! 

(Enter  Far.  Stone  and  Caesar,  the  latter  having  two 
horse-pistols  in  his  belt.) 

Ccesar.    Dat's  so  ebery  time  1 

4:th  Provincial.  That's  right,  Neighbor  Stone.  Is 
Caesar  going,  too. 

Ccesar.  Not  dis  chile,  Massa.  He  aint  'fraid  ob  de 
Brichesers  by  no  manner  ob  means,  but  den  yer  knows, 
Massa,  de  wimmin  folks  can't  spare  um,  coz  dere  aint 
no  oder  female  in  de  house,  'cept  yer  umble  sarbent, 
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(bows  obsequiously.)  If  succerumstances  was  differunt, 
den  dis  nigger 'd  sidder  it  his  dooty  (showing  his  pistols) 
to  shoot  down  dose  outragibus,  obstrepoperous  Briches- 
ers,  jes  as  soon  as  he  would  wile  gooses !  But  ye 
see  dis  indiwiddle  allers  woz  a  fabrite  'mong  de  la- 
dies, an,  by  Golly,  he'll  tick  to  dem  as  long  as  dey  pat- 
ernize  him — but  I  can't  'top.  Massa  Walter  couldn't 
let  ye  go  widout  seein'  ye  agin,  an'  (half-blubbering  and 
half-laughing)  to  tink  ye  made  capen  in  militium — little 
Massa  Walter — (pulling  out  his  handkerchief)  Good 
bye,  Massa,  (turns  to  leave  the  stage.) 

Ath  Provincial.  Wait  a  moment  honest  fellow,  'till 
we've  all  shaken  hands  with  you,  (takes  Caesar's  hand,) 
you  r'e  just  the  man  to  stay  and  see  every  thing  straight 
at  home,  and  I  hope  you'll  run  in  and  comfort  my  boys, 
once  in  a  while. 

Ccesar.  Yis  massa,  (shakes  hands  with  each  one 
saying  "  Good  bye,  Massa,"  and  bids  adieu  to  Farmer 
Stone  last.) 

Far.  S.    Good  bye,  Caesar.    Do  your  duty,  Caesar. 

CcBsar.  Good  bye,  Massa  John.  Good  bye,  Massa 
Walter.    (Exit  Caesar  with  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.) 

Walter.  Come,  my  men,  I  mustn't  keep  the  main 
body  waiting  for  their  Captain.  Fall  into  line  !  For- 
ward, March ! 

[Exeunt  Omnes.    Curtain  falls.] 


PAET  III. 

[Curtain  rising,  discovers  exterior  of  front  of  old 
Fowle  House.*  Front  door  and  windows  of  first  story 
visible.  Sound  of  Church  bell  rung  in  alarm.  Enter 
Squire  Thornton  in  haste ;  beats  upon  the  door  with 
the  butt  of  his  gun.] 


*  Now  owned  by  Mr.  William  Russell,  of  Watertown.  This 
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Squire  TJiornton.  (Shouting.)  Patriots,  to  the  field 
— the  time  has  come  for  action — make  haste  to  Charles- 
town  ! 

(Window  at  left  thrown  open.) 

Joseph  Warren.  (Holding  torch  from  window.)  The 
field — Charlestown  ? — An  action  is  then  

Squire  Thornton.  Ay !  momentarily  expected,  by 
daylight  certainly — I'm  just  from  our  men  

(Warren  disappears  from  window.) 

Mrs.  Seldon  and  Harriet.  (Coming  out  from  door 
with  a  candle.)    What  news  do  you  bring  ? 

Squire  Thornton.  News,  madam,  that  there'll  be 
blood  spilled  again,  and  soon  ! — the  Americans  are 
throwing  up  a  redoubt  on  Breed's  and  hadn't  been  dis- 
turbed when  I  started — the  regulars  must  be  stupid  in 
indeed,  if  they  haven't  found  it  out  by  this  time.  Their 
batteries  are  close  by,  one  on  Copps',  one  on  Morton's 
Point,  and  others. — Our  brave  Yankees  are  working 
like  tigers.  But  I  mustn't  loiter — (listening,)  there's  the 
sound  of  a  drum — your  company  have  got  the  alarm 

(Enter  Warren  from  fi-ont  door.)  ^ 

Warren.  (To  Squire  Thornton.)  Heaven  grant  that 
our  brave  fellows  may  complete  their  work  before  it  is 
discovered. 

Squire  Thornton.    Amen  !  say  I.  (Exit.) 

Warren.  (Calling  out.)  Here  Cuffy — where  is  he  ? 
ah,  here  he  comes — (enter  Cuffy  from  right  of  stage,) 
saddle  my  horse  instantly — I  must  he  off — 


House  is  noted  as  having-  been  the  one  at  which  the  Council  met  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  latter  assembly- 
was  held  near  by,  at  the  old  meeting--house  demolished  five-and-twen- 
ty  years  ago.  Mr.  Russell  values  this  relic  of  "  the  time  that  tried 
men's  souls  "  not  only  for  the  above-mentioned  fact,  which  seems  to 
recommend  it  as  an  object  of  veneration  to  all  Americans,  but  also 
for  its  having  been  the  temporary  residence  of  the  patriot.  Warren, 
who  was  President  of  the  Congress  until  his  death  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  to  which  action ^he  hurried  from  Watertown,on  the 
morning  of  the  eventful  seventeenth  of  June,  ^75.  The  building 
presents,  externally,  the  same  appearance  as  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 
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Cuffy.    (Running  ofF.)    Yis  massa,  quick  as  a  wink  ! 

Mrs.  Seldon.  Oh,  Mr.  Warren,  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
expose  yourself  to  certain  death — your  services  are  of 
too  much  value  to  be  lost  so  ;  if  men  must  fall,  let  it  be 
those  who  cannot  plan  and  counsel  as  you  

Warren.  But,  my  good  woman,  do  you  imagine  that 
I  can  remain  away  from  the  conflict,  perhaps  this  mo- 
ment beginning — leave  others  to  suffer  in  my  place ! — 
You  mistake  me — No  ;  No, — I  must  be  off — (turns  to 
leave  the  stage.) 

Harriet.  (Taking  hold  of  his  arm.)  I  entreat  you 
to  think  what  may  be  the  consequences.  Here  you  are 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  Congress,  on  the  action 
of  which  depends  so  much — Calm  deliberation  is  need- 
ed, and  it  is  your  place  

Warren,  (impatiently.)  Can  I  be  calm  when  my 
noble  friends  may  be  falling  now,  in  the  cause  I  advo- 
cate ?  I  feel  that  this  is  a  decisive  moment,  and  that 
merciful  Heaven  only,  knows  the  issue.  No,  friends,  no 
one  shall  say  that  Joseph  Warren  cannot  act  as  well  as 
dehberate. 

Cuffy.    (From  outside.)    Hoss  ready  massa. 

Warren.  And  I'm  ready.  (Shaking  hands  with 
Mrs.  S.  and  Harriet.)  Good  bye  ! — hope  for  the  best, 
and  show  yourselves  true  womdn,  as  you  are,  in  getting 
together  as  much  lint  and  bandage-linen  as  possible  for, 
I  assure  you,  many  a  poor  fellow  will  need  them  before 
night ;  again,  good  bye  1    (Exit  to  left  of  stage.) 

Mrs  Seldon.  He's  a  brave,  but  a  rash  man.  I  fear 
Harriet,  I  very  much  fear,  that  he'll  never  come  back 
alive. 

(Enter  James  Warren  from  right  of  stage.) 

James  Warren.  My  brother,  where  is  he  ?  The  alarm 
must  surely  have  reached  him.  Why  is 't  he 's  not 
aroused  ? 

Harriet.  He's  just  this  moment  gone.  You  can  hear 
his  horse  galloping  over  the  hill  yonder. 

James  Warren.    Gone  !    Where,  to  Charlestown  ? 
2 
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Mrs.  Seldon,    Yes.    We  could  n't  

James  Warren.  Impossible  !  His  services  are  need- 
ed here,  not  in  the  fight.  (Pacing  stage  rapidly.) 
What's  to  be  done  now — the  Congress  without  a  Presi- 
dent— supplies  to  be  regulated  and  seen  to — a  thousand 
things  necessary  to  be  done  and  he's  gone  when  he's  the 
most  needed  ! 

Mrs.  Seldon.  So  we  told  him,  but  our  entreaties  were 
of  no  use,  he  would  go. 

James  Warren.  Would  I'd  been  here  but  a  moment 
ago ;  I'd  have  used  force  sooner  than  this  should  have 
happened.  What's  to  be  done ;  no  message  would  avail 
when  he's  once  in  the  army.  At  any  rate,  dallying  here 
will  do  no  good.  (Exit  Warren  to  right ;  Mrs*  Seldon 
and  Harriet  enter  the  house ;  Curtain  falls.) 


PART  IV 

[Scene.  Old  kitchen  as  in  1st  Part,  Caesar  rocking 
cradle,  Eliza  kneading  dough,  Mary  spinning.] 

Ccesar.  Nebber  fear  missus.  Massa  John  an'  Massa 
Walter  '11  come  back  safe  an'  soun'  widout  so  much  as  a 
scratch  on  um. 

Mary.  I  wish  it  might  be  so,  but  oh  !  how  many  are 
always  killed  in  every  great  battle,  and  they  say  it  looks 
now  as  if  there 'd  be  many  more  terrible  fights  before 
they  get  through  with  it.  It's  just  as  likely  to  happen 
to  them  as  

Eliza.  Oh,  mother,  don't  think  of  a  thing  so  dread- 
ful !  I  kept  up  my  courage  as  well  as  I  could  when 
Walter  went  away,  but  he  did  n't  know  half  of  my  feel- 
ings. I  believe  it  would  kill  me  to  hear  that  any  thing 
had  happened  to  him  or  father  either.  Ever  since  I 
Jieard  the  guns  at  Charlestown,  I  can't  keep  the  idea 
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out  of  my  head  that  poor  Walter  is  either  killed  or  else 
wounded  and  perhaps  dying. — Oh  dear  if  it  should  be 
so !  (Weeps.) 

CcBsar.  Don't  cry  missus.  Ob  course  yer  feels 
'mensly  'cited  'bout  dis  matter,  but  den  yer  feelin's  don't 
make  it  so.  Now  I  feel  dat  Massa  Walter  is  jes  as  safe 
as  I  is  here  wid  all  dese  muskits  an'  pistils  an'  ramminu- 
tion.  'Pen  'pon  it  it's  all  right.  Dis  chile's  feelin's  jes 
as  c'rect  as  yours,  ef  he  is  a  poor  nigger.  Now  I  tell 
yer  I  knows  dey  '11  bof  on  um  come  back  all  right. 

Mary.  Don't  give  way  to  your  feelings  so,  Eliza. 
It  may  be  as  Caesar  says  and  we  can  do  nothing  but  put 
our  trust  in  Providence.  What  should  we  do  if  it 
was  n't  for  Caesar — good  follow  ! — here  to  console  us. 
I  did  n't  know  what  stuff  you  were  made  of,  before, 
Caesar.  But  really  you  don't  seem  to  fear  any  thing. 
Well,  you'll  get  your  reward  for  it,  sometime,  and 
I  hope  

Ccesar.  Don't  missus !  Dis  nigger 's  modest,  an' 
don't  like  to  be  praised  so.  How  dis  chile  brushes  when 
der  wimmin  folks  praise  um  !  By  de  way,  me  nebber 
foun'  de  leas'  trouble  in  'solin'  anybody  'tickerly  de  la- 
dies. Why,  when  I  libbed  in  York  State,  one  day  ole 
Chloe — dat's  my  missus'  washwoman's  name, — one  day 
ole  Chloe  came  to  de  house  a  lookin'  as  sad  as  if  she 'd 
lost  her  last  friend.  "  Dere,"  sez  she  to  me,  "  I 's  done 
gone  crazy ! "  an'  den  she  bust  rite  out  cryin',  an'  sez  she, 
"  I  nebber  shall  subbibe  my  loss."  "  What  loss,"  sez  dis 
nigger.  Why,  dat  Httle  blue  an'  yaller  dog  dat  use  to 
come  wid  me  sometimes."  "  liab  he  gibben  up  de 
ghost  ? "  sez  I.  "  Git  eout,"  sez  ole  Chloe,  sez  she, 
*'he  did  n't  hook  no  goose''  (you  see  ole  Chloe's  edifica- 
tion had  been  neglecterated.)  "  Somebody's  gone  done 
an'  pizened  um."  "  Dat's  berry  bad,"  sez  I,  but  dis 
nigger '11  tell  yer  whar  to  fin'  consolotion".  "Whar, 
whar  ?  "  sez  she.  "  In  de  booksionary,"  sez  I.  "  C-o-n, 
con-l-o-so,  conlo-s-o-so,  conloso,  ociation,  consolotion." 

Eliza.  (Laughing.)  Why,  what  a  smart  fellow  you 
are,  Cjesar ! 
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Ccesar.  Not  so  smart  as  dis  chile  was  when  de  ole 
school  ma'am  licked  um  wid  a  ten  foot  pole.  Golly ! 
did  n't  he  smart  dough  den  ?  Dere  was  n't  but  one  boy 
in  de  school  dat  could  beat  dis  nigger  in  any  thing,  an' 
dat  was  Jim  Thompson's  boy.  One  day  dat  boy  went 
into  a  bracksmifs  shop  an'  picked  up  a  red-hot  hoss-shoe 
an'  dropped  it  widout  anybody's  tellin'  Mm  to  !  (Jumj)- 
ing  up.)  Jerosophat,  what  dose  fellers  comin'  up  de 
hill  fur  ? 

(Mary  and  Eliza  look  out  of  window.) 

Eliza.  (Excited.)  Why,  they're  British  soldiers  ; 
what  can  they  want ! 

Ccesar.  (Very  rapidly.)  Guess  dey  won't  git  furder 
dan  de  door.  (Snatching  musket  from  corner.)  When 
dis  feller  speaks,  dey '11  tink  sumfing  ail  um.  Dey '11 
be  here  in  five  minutes.  Here  'Liza,  yer  take  dat, 
(hands  another  musket,)  an,  missus  you  load  dat  oder 
one,  (pointing  to  third  in  corner)  while  we's  fii-ing. 
Dem  reskils  pokin'  roun'  arter  some- grub,  an'  we  '11  fix 
um.  Dis  chile  promise  massa  to  tecterize  the  wimmin 
folks,  an'  

Mary.  Be  quiet  Caesar ;  they  seem  to  be  well  armed, 
we  can't  fight  them  —  there  may  be  a  dozen  behind. 
Had  n't  we  

Ccesar.  (Very  rapidly.)  I'b  got  um  !  I'b  got  um  ! 
Dar  dey 's  only  a  little  ways  from  de  house — here 's  my 
shootin'  irons,  one  for  bof.  (produces  a  pair  of  pistols 
and  gives  one  to  each.)  Dey  '11  want  sumfing  to  eat 
an'  drink,  an'  yer  jes'  sot  de  table  in  de  middle  ob  de 
floor  jes'  ober  de  trap  door,  an'  'tend  to  be  skart  to  def, 
an'  ofier  to  git  um  any  ting.  Dis  nigger  '11  clar  rite 
down  suUer  an'  unscrewficate  dem  hinges,  an'  when  de 
ole  trap  door  gits  kinder  tottlish,  den  dis  chile  '11  prop 
it  up  some,  an'  hitch  a  rope  on  de  prop,  an'  when  dey 
gits  kind  ob  libely,  den  does  rambumnificated  Brichesers 
'11  go  down  de  suller  steps  thunkerte  whunk — crack 
dar  heads — cussin'  an'  swarin' — won't  dis  clile  laugh ! — 
an'  den  we  can  shoot  de  fust  man  dat  shows  his  ole 
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coconut.  If  dey  'suit  yer,  jes'  shoot  um  tro  de  head  an' 
holler  like  forty  tomcats. 

Marij.  Excellent!  quick!  quick — hide  your  pistol 
Eliza.  (Both  conceal  pistols ;  exit  Caesar  to  right  of  stage. 
Enter  three  British  soldiers  with  muskets  and  pistols; 
put  their  muskets  in  corner  and  seat  themselves). 

1.9^  Soldier.  Here  old  woman,  stir  your  stumps,  and 
get  us  something  to  eat,  in  a  mighty  hurry.  If  you 
don't,  we  '11  shoot  you  right  where  you  stand.  Hurry 
up  now,  I  warn  you  ! 

Manj  and  Eliza.  Yes,  Sir,  immediately,  (bring  for- 
ward a  table  and  set  it  in  the  middle  of  the  floor ;  place 
crockery  and  provisions). 

2nd  Soldier.  Ha !  ha !  How  like  servants  they  be- 
have ;  this  is  really  comfortable.  How  very  good  they 
are  !  Come,  old  woman,  ain't  you  most  ready  ?  You 
know  we  fighting  men  must  have  a  good  appetite,  after 
slicing  up  a  few  of  your  ungainly  Yankees  on  Breed's, 
the  other  day.  I  do  delight  in  knocking  such  cattle  in 
the  head,  it 's  positively  an  amusement.  Come,  pitch 
in  mates,  (Soldiers  seat  themselves  around  the  table) 
here 's  the  eatables  and  servants  at  our  call ;  (to  Eliza) 
by  the  way,  is  that  young  one  in  the  cradle  there,  yours. 
Kind  of  a  pretty  baby;  I  wonder,  fellows,  how  that 
baby 'd  look  with  his  eyes  put  out,  or  his  head  knocked 
off!    I 'm  tender-hearted,  aint  I  ? 

Soldiers,  Ha  1  ha !  Good  joke  !  Excellent  —  Ha  1 
ha! 

2nd  Soldier.  I  did  come  across  the  richest  thing,  on 
Breed's,  the  other  day.  When  the  firing  was  at  the 
hardest,  just  before  we  come  to  the  hand  and  hand 
scrimmage,  I  fired  my  musket  at  a  tall  young  chap  that 
was  making  himself  too  free  with  some  of  us.  He  drop- 
ped just  like  lead.  After  we 'd  got  possession,  I  was 
going  by  the  spot,  and  saw  this  old  leather  concern  on 
the  ground  and  picked  it  us,  (takes  out  a  pocket  book. 
Mary  and  Eliza  start,  and  look  fixedly  at  soldier)  but 
that  is  n't  the  cream  of  the  thing.    I  found  enough  in 
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it  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble.  See  this  precious  docu- 
ment. (Shows  a  crumpled  letter).  I  suppose  the  fellow 
thought  he 'd  live  to  send  it,  but  I  guess  a  certain  piece 
of  lead  made  him  think  differently.  I  '11  read  it  just  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  It 's  dated  all  straight,  June  1 6 — 
Ha !  ha !  He  did  n't  live  to  see  the  sun  go  down  the 
seventeenth,  thanks  to  me.  Listen  now,  and  laugh  at 
what  the  dog  writes,  (reads) 

"  Charlestown,  June  16,  1775. 

My  Dear  Wife  : 
(sneering) — his  dear  wife !    Yes,  and  1  suppose  that 
dear  bit  of  woman-flesh  '11  cry  her  eyes  out,  when  she 
finds  there  aint  nothing  but  a  heap  of  bones  left  of  her 
dear  devoted  husband  ! 

Soldiers.    Ha  !  Ha !  Go  on.  Go  on. 

2nd  Soldier.  (Reading  through  his  nose.)  "  I  have 
just  spared  a  moment  from  toil  and  danger,  to  let  you 
know  that  a  kind  Providence  has  so  far  watched  over 
both  father  and  myself  (humph  !)  What  '11  next  hap- 
pen, he  only  knows,  (canting  hypocrite)  but  we  trust 
that  we  shall  pass  through  the  trial  unhurt.  (But  he 
didn't  though;  his  kind  Providence  didn't  save  him 
from  my  old  firelock,  but  let's  hear  the  rest.) 

"  I  trust  I  am  always  remembered  in  your  and  mother's 
prayers.  Hoping  that  no  danger  has  yet  befallen  you, 
and  sending  a  kiss  for  the  baby,  and  a  lock  of  my  hair, 
(that 's  the  best  part  of  it.  You  see  that  saintly  young 
woman,  whoever  she  be,  won't  get  even  this)  I  subscribe 
myself  your  dear  absent  husband, 

"  Walter  Stone." 

(EHza  shrieks  and  falls  backward.  Mary  catches  her 
and  bathes  her  head  with  water.) 

1st  Soldier.  What  the  deuce  are  you  hollering  so 
for  ?  I  should  think  all  the  cats  in  creation  had  been 
let  loose.    Better  keep  quiet,  I  tell  yer. 

3rd  Soldier.  Sympathy  for  that  "  dear  wife,"  I  sup- 
pose. Such  trash  as  this  deserves  no  better  fate  (throw- 
ing letter  on  the  floor),  whining  rascals!  (Enter  Cassar) 
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1st  Soldier.  Shades  of  darkness  I  what 's  coming  now  ? 
As  I  live,  it 's  a  nigger  ;  another  addition  to  the  place. 
(Cicsar  bows  very  obsequiously.) 

Coesar.  At  y-y-er  sarbice,  Massa.  C-ca-can  dis  chile 
do  any  thing  fur  yer  ? 

Srd  Soldier.  I  Ve  got  a  grand  idea.  Le'ss  make  him 
dance  and  sing  a  nigger  song.  That  '11  while  away  the 
time  in  a  jolly  sort  of  a  way.  Here  Gumbo,  Sambo, 
what 's  yer  name — ? 

Ccesar.    Dis  chile  hab  de  'onorable  title  ob  Ca?sar. 

Srd  Soldier.  (Picking  up  a  switch.)  Well  Cassar, 
you  see  this,  and  if  you  don't  be  lively  on  your  pins, 
you'll  feel  it,  too,  if  not  get  bayonetted  for  your  trouble. 

1st  Soldier.  Yes,  a  dance,  and  mind  you  fellow, 
we  '11  fix  you  if  you  don't  do  it  right.  (Soldiers  rise 
and  stand  around  the  table  watching  Caesar.) 

Srd  Soldier.    Start,  I  tell  you  !    (Strikes  him.) 

Ccesar.  Don't  Massa — (commencing  to  dance  round 
the  table.)  Don't !  It  hurts  wus  'n  fallin'  down  the 
suller  stairs. 

l,s^  Soldier.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Ccesar.  O  nuffin,  nuffin,  only  dis  chile  'sperience 
dat  once,  but  didn't  it  hurt  dough !  It  made  um  brack 
an'  brue,  didn't  git  ober  it  fur  six  week  —  went  down 
thunker  te  whunk  

Srd  Soldier.    No  more  of  your  nonsense  !    Start ! 

Ccesar.  Do  de  best  me  can ;  (dances  faster)  hope  de 
ole  floor  won't  gib  way  an'  flumsicate  us  all  into  de 
suller ! 

1.*?^  Soldier.  (Roaring  out.)  Another  word  from  you 
and  we  '11  shoot  you — faster,  I  say,  faster ! 

(Cagsar  accelerates  his  motion,  dancing  around  the 
table,  suddenly  darts  to  the  side  of  the  stage  on  which 
he  entered ;  trap  door  falls ;  shouting  and  exclamations 
from  the  soldiers  who  disappear  with  the  trap.) 

Ccesar.  Didn't  dis  nigger  tell  you  ole  floor 'd  go 
troo?  (Mary,  Eliza,  and  Caesar  point  their  muskets 
and  pistols  toward  the  aperture.) 
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Mary,    (In  a  low  tone.)  Where  are  they,  I  wonder  ? 

Ccesar,  (Looking  out  of  window.)  Dar  dey  go! 
Dar  dey  go  !  Dey  must  hab  got  out  de  suller  winder. 
Oh  golly,  jes  see  dat  feller  limp,  like  an  ole  jackass 
dat's  got  de  jump-halt !  Hi !  hi !  hi ! — Hello ! — he  !  he  ! 
he ! — dat  oder  one  looks  's  if  he'd  been  drawed  tro  a 
knot  'ole  ! — Oh  blue  grasshoppers ! — yi !  yi !  yi ! — dis 
chile  will  split — dar,  dat  las'  one ! — yes  see  um ! — me 
know  what  ail  dat  codger — he's  been  gone  an' — Ho  ! 
ho  !  ho  ! — an'  fell  in  de  sof  soap  slush  burril — (suddenly 
looking  round  at  Mary  and  Eliza,  who  are  weeping.) 
Why,  what's  de  matter  missus,  all  de  danger's  ober.  By 
de  way  what  made  Miss  'Liza  holler  so?  I  thought 
they  was  murdering  yer — 

Eliza.  (Picking  up  the  pocket-book,  speaking  in  a 
choking  voice.)  Oh  Caesar,  do  you  know  that  lock  of 
hair  ?    (Hands  him  the  lock  of  hair.) 

Ccesar,  (Speaking  quickly.)  Oh  yis  !  yis !  Dis  in- 
derwiddle  tink  dat  Massa  Walter's  hair !  How  did  it 
get  here  ? 

Mary.  Just  before  you  came  in,  one  of  those 
wretches  pulled  out  the  pocket-book  and  this  letter, 
and  boasted  that  he'd  shot  the  owner.  (Sobbing.) 

Ccesar.  (Blubbering,  and  taking  lock  of  hair  in  his 
hand  and  stroking  it.)  Poor  Massa  Walter,  dat  I  knew 
eber  since  he  was  knee  high  to  a  hoopergrass.  O  dear, 
dat  I  should  lib  to  hab  him  shot  like  a  dog.  If  dis 
chile  only  knew  it  when — Gumnify !  I'll  start  rite  off 
an'  (stamping  his  musket  on  the  floor,)  I'll  kill  dem 
damrambungnified  Britishers.  (Rushes  out  and  fires.) 
I  lammed  um !  I  lammed  um !  (flings  down  the  musket 
and  snatches  another.) 

Mary.  No !  no !  Caesar,  don't  be  rash,  you  couldn't 
overtake  them  now,  and  you  don't  know  how  many  of 
them  there  may  be  round. 

(Cgesar  reluctantly  returns.) 

Ccesar.  .  (Snivelling.)  D-d-d-does  dat  letter  say  any 
ting  'bout  Massa  John  ? 
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Mary.  It  says  he  was  safe  up  to  the  time  "Walter — 
(sobbing.)  Oh  dear  !  What  a  dreadful  end  of  all  our 
hopes ! 


PART  V. 

[Scene.  Old  kitchen  as  in  1st  Part.  Mary,  Eliza 
and  child  seated  at  the  table.] 

Eliza.  Why  Mother,  where  do  you  suppose  Caesar 
is?  He  ought  to  have  been  here  long  ago.  I  hope 
nothing 's  happened  to  him,  for  then  we  should  feel  de- 
serted indeed.  Oh  Mother,  I  dreamed  last  night  that 
Walter  and  father  both  came  back  unhurt,  and  what  a 
dreadful  thing  it  was  to  wake  this  morning  and  bring 
my  mind  to  the  truth !  (Weeping.) 

Mary.  Be  comforted,  Eliza,  in  knowing  that  he 
was  doing  his  duty  at  the  head  of  our  brave  country- 
men. 

Eliza.  I  cannot,  I  cannot  become  reconciled  to  it. 
Oh,  it's  so  dreadful  that  I  couldn't  have  the  privilege  of 
laying  him  in  some  quiet  spot,  where  I  might  visit  his 
grave,  but  no,  mangled  and  crushed  in  the  heap  of 
the  slain,  his  body  lies,  and  I'm  never  to  know  where  ! 
It  may  be  all  for  the  best,  but  it's  very  hard. 

Mary.  Remember,  Eliza,  we're  all  in  God's  hands, 
and  what  seems  so  hard  now  may  turn  out  to  be  a  bless- 
ing after  all.  I'm  willing  to  trust  in  Him,  although  my 
loss  is  as  hard  to  bear  as  yours.  (Listening.)  I  guess 
Caesar  is  coming  now.    (Enter  Caesar.) 

Eliza.  Come,  Caesar,  I  guess  you're  hungry  enough 
by  this  time.    Sit  right  up  here  and  have  some  supper. 

Ccesar.  Hungry  ?  I's  hungry  'nough  to  eat  a  hoss  ! 
I  hab  got  a  mighty  good  abberytite  eber  since  we  fixed 
dem  Britishers  down  de  ole  trap.    Ki !  yi !    Dat  wuz 
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good !  But  den  (wiping  his  eyes)  it  allers  makes  me  / 
tink  ob  Massa  Walter,  an'  Massa  John.  IMassa  Walter, 
he  so  fine  a  feller  as  I  nebber  see  before  !  (blubbering.) 
Dem  red  coat ;  how  I  wish  dat  I'd  shot  'em  all !  But  I 
did  fix  dat  big  sagariferous  feller.  I  do  wish  we  could 
hear  some  noos  'bout  Massa  John ;  dat 'd  gib  me  tickler 
satisfactiun. 

(Enter  Farmer  Stone  poorly  dressed.) 

Far.  S.    If  that's  the  case,  then  your  wish  is  granted, 
for  he 's  here  this  moment ! 

CcEsar.    Hello  !  Gumnify,  dar  he  is ! 

(Mary  and  Eliza  rush  to  embrace  him ;  Csesar 
dances  round  the  group,  snatches  up  the  child  and 
kisses  it ;  shakes  hands  with  Farmer  Stone,  and  stop- 
ping before  him,  examines  him  from  head  to  foot ;  turns 
to  Mary  and  Eliza.) 

Ccesar.    Didn't  I  tole  ye.  Missis,  it 'd  be  all  right. 
Loosifer !    He  habn't  got  a  bullet-hole  in  um ! 

Eliza.    (Weeping.)    Oh  that  Walter  was  here  ! 

Far.  S.    (Quickly.)   Walter!  What  about  Walter ; 
haven't  you  heard  from  him  lately  ? 

Mary.  Heard  lately  ?  Why,  we  haven't  heard  from 
him  since  the  battle  on  Breed's,  and  then  in  a  dreadful 
manner ! 

Far.  S.  What  are  you  saying  ?  What  do  you  mean 
about  hearing  in  a  dreadful  manner  ? 

Eliza.  (Sadly.)  Why,  you  see,  after  the  battle  on 
Breed's,  four  or  five  rascally  British  came  here,  and 
ordered  us  to  get  them  something  to  eat  

Far.  S.    I  hope  you  didn't  feed  the  rascally  dogs ! 

Eliza.  No,  no, — that  is — but  Hsten.  (In  a  broken 
voice.)  One  of  those  horrid  monsters,  when  they  were 
here,  pulled  out  a  pocket-book — and — and  boasted  that 
he'd  shot  the  owner,  and — Oh  dear ! — in  it — there  was 
a  letter  that  he  read,  and  the  letter  was  from  Walter ! 
(Sobbing.)    Oh  my  poor  

Far.  S.  Oh  heavens,  how  I've  been  deceived!  I 
haven't  seen  Walter  since  the  Charlestown  battle,  for 
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we  were  sent  to  different  places  ;  but  I've  made  inquir- 
ies about  him,  and  thought  I'd  been  hearing  from  him 
by  the  messenger  between  the  divisions.  My  last  in- 
formant didn't  know  the  name  of  the  person,  but  said 
there  was  a  young  captain,  who'd  answer  Walter's  de- 
scription, that  was  doing  nobly — had  got  promoted,  and 
1  thought  all  the  time  'twas  my  own  son.  Oh  dear  ! 
I've  counted  on  meeting  him  and  the  rest  of  you  here 
at  home — but  he's  gone — he's  gone  ! — Where's  the  let- 
ter? 

Eliza.    (Still  sobbing,  hands  him  the  letter.) 

Far.  S.  (Opening  it,  lock  of  hair  drops  out;  picks 
it  up.)  What's  this — What's  this?  A  lock  of  his  hair, 
as  I  live  !  (Reading  the  letter.)  That's  his  way,  always 
to  think  of  me — poor  fellow  ! 

Eliza.  We  haven't  even  the  consolation  of  burying 
him.    Oh  that  I'd  never  added  my  persuasions  to  his — 

Far.  S.  (To  Caesar.)  And  you  fed  those  blood- 
stained scoundrels  and  let  them  go,  I  suppose,  without 
lifting  your  hand  against  them !  Oh  Caesar !  after  all 
1  told  you  

Ccesar.  Dat  aint  so,  bery  ticJcerly,  Massa  John.  We 
'  did  git  um  sumfing  to  eat,  an'  we  waited  on  um,  an' 
dis  nigger  p'litely  danced  fur  um,  an'  den  when  dey  got 
bery  t'irsty,  we  sent  um  down  suller  to  de  cider  burrils ; 
but  one  ob  um,  dis  chile  tinks,  made  a  beefstake  an'  fell 
in  de  sof  soap  burrill,  by  de  way  him  look  crawHn'  out 
de  suUur  winder ! 

Far.  S.  (Perplexed,  to  Mary.)  What  does  Caesar 
mean  ? 

Mary.  Why,  he  saw  them  coming,  and  proposed  the 
plan  of  letting  them  into  the  cellar,  and  we  did  it ;  he 
unscrewed  the  hinges  and  down  they  went ! 

Far.  S.  Good !  good  !  I  wish  it  had  been  the  death 
of  every  one  of  them ! 

Ccesar.  But,  Massa,  me  did  fix  de  chap  dat  brag  so 
much  'bout  killing  Massa  Walter.  I  sent  a  bullet  tro 
him,  anyhow ;  so,  ye  see,  we  wuz  revengicated  on  de 
obstrepoperous,  merderin'  ole  cut-t'roat ! 
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Far.  S,  Ah,  but  that  won't  pay  for  the  life  he's 
taken,  Caesar.  Why,  Walter's  worth  a  dozen  common 
men !  If  he  died,  I'll  warrant 't  was  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  sword  in  hand.  But  what  are  human  hopes? 
Perhaps  I've  been  too  proud  of  him,  and  so  he's  been 
taken  from  me.  Is't  for  tliis^  that  I've  suffered  with  the 
rest  of  our  brave  fellows,  keeping  up  my  courage  for 
the  sake  of  those  at  home  ?  At  White  Plains,  under 
aU  the  discouragements  there,  hundreds  of  our  poor  fel- 
lows sinking  down  from  mere  exhaustion ;  crossing  the 
Delaware,  over  the  broken,  jagged  ice,  whirling  and 
jostling  in  the  dark — then  the  battle  with  the  Hessians 
— the  midnight  march  to  Princeton, — oh,  was  it  for 
this,  that  I've  kept  up  my  spirits  to  the  last,  hearing 
every  once  in  a  while  from  Walter,  as  I  supposed ;  to 
come  home — home  ;  what  is  home,  when  the  main  prop 
is  gone  ? — to  come  back,  and  find  that  he's  been  butch- 
ered !  (Stamping  upon  the  floor  with  his  musket.)  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  die !  If  I'd  only  been  by  his  side 
when  he  was  shot,  if  I  could  have  held  him  in  my  arms 
when  dying,  it  would  be  different.  Oh,  curse  the 
hour  that  ever  

Mory.  (Laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm.)  Don't 
husband !    It  may  be  all  for  the  best,  and  

Far.  S.  Was 't  for  the  best  that  a  cowardly  ruffian 
should  shoot  him  down,  and  then  come  to  the  very 
house  ! — that's  the  most  aggravating  part  of  it. 

Ccesar.  Don't  gib  way  to  yer  feelins,  Massa,  don't 
now.  (Blubbering.)  Yer  makes  dis  chile  feel  so  miz- 
zerble — me  can't  bear  dis.  (Exit.) 

Mary.    Have  you  escaped  every  thing,  husband  ? 

Far.  S.  Every  thing  but  a  slight  flesh-wound  of  no 
consequence — I  must  acknowledge  that  I've  been  pre- 
served in  a  wonderful  manner,  through  all  the  trials 
and  dangers  of  the  war. 

Mary.  Yes,  husband,  be  thankful  for  that,  and  let's 
try  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fate  of  our  dear  son ; 
let's  remember,  though  the  body  perishes,  the  spirit 
doesn't. 
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(Enter  Caesar  terribly  scared ;  his  teeth  chatter  with 
fright,  and  he  keeps  looking  behind  him.) 
Ccesar.    Ugh !  ugh !  ugh !  

Far.  S.    What's  the  matter  Ca3sar  ?    Are  you  sick  ? 

Ccesar.    Ugh  !  ah !  ugh — de — de — de — ghos'  Massa  ! 

Far.  S.  Ghost !  Nonsense !  There  are  no  ghosts. 
What  did  it  look  like  ? 

Ccesar.  De — de — de — de  debbil,  Massa  !  Ugh  ! 
Skart  dis  chile  most  to  def  

Far.  S.    Where 'd  you  see  it  ?    What  was  it  ? 

Cossar.  Down  de  road — um  got  big  boots — big  sword 
— brass  coat  an'  brue  buttons  

Far.  S.  (Aside.)  Is  it  possible  after  all,  I  wasn't 
mistaken  ?  Be  still,  Caesar,  be  still ;  I'll  go  and  see. 
(Exit.) 

Ccesar,  (Screaming  after  him.)  Don't  luff  um  in  ! 
Don't !  Dat's  a  sperrit  wid  boots  on  ;  he'd  eat  yer 
quicker  'n  a  cat 'd  slosh  down  a  sasser  ob  milk.  (Crawls 
under  the  table.  Enter  Farmer  Stone,  who  looks  dis- 
turbed.) 

Eliza.    What's  the  matter,  father  ? 

Far.  S.    (Pacing  the  floor.)  O  nothing,  nothing,  a — 

Mary  and  Eliza.    What  is  it  ? 

Far.  S.  Why  —  the  —  a  —  the —  a — fellow  saw  his 
shadow  by  moonlight,  I  suppose  1 

Ccesar.  (Under  table.)  Dat's  a  lie.  Missis ! — 'scuse 
dis  nigger's  bein'  sarcy,  cause  he's  'cited — but  me  did 
see  a  sperrit  wid  boots  on  ! 

Far.  S.  (Aside.)  How  shall  I  break  it  to  them  !  I 
mustn't  hesitate ;  he  can't  contain  himself  much  longer. 
(Turning  suddenly  to  Mary.)  Wife,  I  can't  keep  it 
out  of  my  mind  that  it's  possible  we've  not  lost  Walter. 
Couldn't  those  soldiers  have  been  mistaken  

Eliza.  (Starting  up.)  Oh,  that  I  could  hope  so ! 
But  then,  it's  perfectly  useless.  Don't  tantalize  ma. 
I've  hoped  against  hope  too  long  

Far.  S.  But,  still,  it  might  be  possible ;  perhaps  it 
is  so,  and  he's  alive  yet  
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Mary.  Why  do  you  talk  so,  John  ?  You  look 
strantrely ;  I  believe  youVe  some  reason  for  saying  it. 
Speak!*  Tell  quick!  

Eliza,  Yes,  yes,  it  must  be  so;  don't  keep  me 
in  suspense,  father.  (^lary  and  Eliza  seeing  Walter 
enter,  in  a  Colonel's  uniform,  spring  towards  him,  cry- 
ing   VV alter,  Oh  Walter,"  and  embrace  him.) 

(Caesar  stares  at  W  alter  from  under  the  table.) 

Ccesar.  (Screaming.)  De  ghos' !  de  ghos' ! — Yah  ! 
yah ! 

(Farmer  Stone  tries  to  quiet  Cassar,  who  keeps  on 
screaming.) 

Walter.    Dear  Mother !  Eliza  !  I'm  here  at  last. 

Eliza.    W  hy  Walter,  we  thought  you  were  dead  ! 

Walter.  Dead  ?  No,  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence, 
I'm  alive  yet.  (Taking  child  in  his  arms,  kisses  him.) 
Here's  our  baby,  too,  grown  out  of  all  recollection.  He 
may  live  to  be  a  Colonel  yet,  like  his  father.  (Ciesar 
crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees,  from  under  the  table, 
stares  earnestly  at  Walter.)  But  where's  Caesar?  I 
haven't  seen  him  yet.  (Notices  Caesai%  who  is  slowly 
getting  upon  his  feet.) 

V^^ alter  What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are 
}-oii  crawling  on  the  floor  for  ?  Have  you  lost  the  use 
of  your  limbs  ?  Come  here  and  shake  hands ;  how's 
your  health  Caesar  ?  (Advances  toward  Caesar  and 
holds  out  his  hand.) 

Ccesar.  (Ketreating  while  Walter  follows.)  Be — 
be — be — bery  well ! 

(Walter  goes  still  nearer.) 

Caesar.  Ugh  !  ah !  ugh !  Don't  come  any  nearer ! 
Why  de  debbil  do  ye  'spose  dis  nigger  wants  to  shake 
han's  wid  a  ghos'  fur ! 

All.    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Walfer.  (Laughing.)  So  you  take  me  for  a  ghost, 
do  you  ? 

Co^sar.  Jes  so,  an  dis  chile,  ain't  mistakeren  neider. 
Jerosophat !    (TriumpUfvntly.)    If  i\  bullet  tro  de  hed 
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don'  make  a  ghos,  when  a  feller's  seen  roun  arter wards 
den  what  does  it  make  ? 

(Farmer  Stone,  Mary,  and  Eliza,  laugh  at  Caesar's 
perplexity.) 

Walter.  What  made  you  think  I  had  a  bullet  in  my 
head  ?    You're  crazy,  Caesar ! 

Ccesar,  (To  Eliza.)  Whar  dat  letter?  Whar  de 
letter  dat  Massa  Walter  writ  an'  sed  in  it,  dat  he  wuz 
shot  tro  de  hed,  an'  slottercated  ?  (Walks  around 
Walter  viewing  him  on  all  sides.)  Dar  aint  no  hole  in 
um  no  whar !    Dis  chile  '11  be  crazy  soon  ! 

Walter.  (Astonished.)  Letter  !  what  letter  ?  (Eliza 
hands  him  pocket-book  and  letter.)  In  the  name  of  all 
wonders,  where 'd  that  come  from  ?  I've  missed  it  ever 
since  the  fight  on  Breeds ! 

Ccesar.  Don'  ask  whar  dat  cum  frum,  but  tell  dis 
chile  whar  you  cum  frum  !  Dat  beat  my  time  !  Feller 
shot  tro  de  hed — kick  de  bucket — writ  a  letter  dat  he 
wuz  killed — den  cum  home  widout  a  bullet-hole  in  um  ! 

Walter.  Hold,  Caesar  !  How  came  this  here^  that's 
the  only  wonder  to  me ;  my  breast  pocket  was  ripped 
open  by  a  bayonet  thrust  that  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
turn  aside  without  its  doing  any  other  damage  than 
making  me  lose  my  wallet.    How  did  it  come  here  ? 

Ccesar.  (  Staring  at  him,  finally  brightens  up.)  Dis 
nigger's  hed 's  so  hard  (rapj)ing  it  with  his  knuckles,) 
dat  it  take  a  week  to  get  any  ting  tro'  it.  Dem  Brit- 
ishers, tree  on  um,  cum  here,  hab  dat  letter,  an'  read  it 
an'  laff. 

Walter.  (To  Mary.)  What  British  ?  Did  you  have 
an  invasion  here  ? 

Mary.    Yes.    But  let  Caesar  tell  it  in  his  own  way. 

Ccesar.  (Holding  out  his  hand  to  Walter.)  I's 
'bout  'eluded  that  you  aint  a  sperrit  arter  all,  Massa 
Cappen  

Walter.  (Laughing.)  Colonel,  now,  Caesar.  I  must 
have  full  honors.  But  go  on ;  let's  have  the  story. 
(Enter  Squire  Thornton,  Horace,  and  neighbors,  who 
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shake  hands  with  all.)  Go  on  Ca?sar,  we're  all  listen- 
ing. 

Coesar.  Well,  ye  see  dem  Brichesers  cum  up  de  hill, 
an'  I  seen  um  comin',  an'  tole  de  missus  to  git  um  sum- 
fing  to  eat,  an'  to  sot  de  table  in  de  middle  ob  de  floor, 
an'  dis  chile  chucked  down  suller,  an'  fixed  de  ole  trap 
door  hinges  so  dat — he !  he !  he  !  so  dat  

Walter.  They  all  tumbled  into  the  cellar  ?  Ha ! 
ha !    Well  done,  old  fellow. 

All.    Ha !  ha  !  ha  !    Caesar  for  ever ! 

Far.  S.  Neighbors,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  here  at  this 
time;  it's  a  pleasure  to  be  at  home  again  surrounded 
by  one's  friends,  after  the  fatigue  and  suffering  of  the 
war.  God  knows  I  don't  deserve  such  happiness,  for, 
not  an  hour  ago,  I  was  cursing  fate  and  Providence, 
and  this  delightful  surprise,  (Pointing  to  Walter)  has 
taught  me  gratitude.  And  (to  the  audience,)  we  trust 
that  our  representation  to-night,  has  been  received  witli 
kindly  feelings,  and  we  hope  

Ccemr.  (Interrupting.)  An'  if  any  one  ob  de  pres- 
ent generatium  wants  to  be  serbed  Hke  dem  Britishers, 
dis  cliile  '11  fix  de  trap  door  fur  um.  Ladies  needn't 
apply  I  ill  de  fashion  changes,  else  dey'll  hab  to  order 
Ex  IKY  biZE  !       (Curtain  falls.) 


